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"The Last Judgment," Dcet gelimpan seeal, />mtte 
lagu flowed, I flod ofer foldan. Moreover, Cyne- 
wulf's use of beofafi with lagufeoh ("the watery 
earth trembles") is entirely in keeping with the 
associations of the verb in other Old English 
sketches of the Judgment ; ■* and the relation of 
lagufeoh to seomaft sorgcearig is paralleled by the 
phrase of Phoenix 19-20, se wong seomatS eadig 
ond onsund. We may now be sure that Cynewulf 
and his contemporary readers gave to the LF 
runes of the Juliana the same word-names as to 
the corresponding symbols of the Christ, Elene 
and Fates. 

Now let us draw together the threads of our 
skein. I have made no attempt to deal with the 
inner significance of the runic passages of Cyne- 
wulf' s poetry, nor to grapple with minor and per- 
haps insoluble questions of textual criticism, but 
I have tried to show very briefly that, in the 
poet's use of runes in his acrostics, he was follow- 
ing perfectly understood conventional principles 
that compelled the association of the symbols 
with certain traditional naming words and per- 
emptorily forbade arbitrary and misleading sub- 
stitutions. 

Fredebick Tuppek, Jb. 

University of Vermont. 



NOTES ON ORSINA 

No character of Leasing is workt out with 
more care and presented with greater passion 
than is Orsina. Conti, the Prince and Marinelli 
all prepare the reader for her entrance ; when she 
finally appears, she so over-shadows them and 
they hav so misinterpreted her in their narrow 
way, that the reader is startld anew and mar- 
vels at the power of Leasing to prepare and yet 
surprize, to motivate carefully and yet con- 
stantly develop, to suggest by a word or fraze 

s »In Christ 826-7, 881, 1143-4, Domesday 112 (of. 
Chtthlac 1299, Bar. Hell 20, Dream of Rood 36, Psalter 81) 
beofian is used of a "trembling earth " (never of "trem- 
bling waters," as the reading laguflod in our passage 
would demand). 



the line of action and thot that the characters 
hav gone thru in their off-stage intervals. 

TJnder the surface, both the Prince and Mari- 
nelli are brutal and coarse and are sensually 
inclined, with a low attitude toward women. 
The Prince makes frequent attempts to main- 
tain the standards of a gentleman but his newly 
awakened disgust for Orsina, after the affair is 
over, makes it difficult for him to observ the 
decencies of polite intercourse in speaking with 
her, "while in speaking of her both he and 
Marinelli betray their fundamental misinterpre- 
tation of her character. 

Orsina is for them the bookish woman, given 
over to a certain intellectual attitude of mind 
toward life which they, as essentially unintellec- 
tual men, do not understand and hence fear. 
That they are unintellectual is evident: the 
Prince has no real mind for the business of 
government or intrigue and Marinelli, for all 
his plotting, is an extempore villain, not of 
dash and courage, but rather of trechery, cow- 
ardis and opportunism, who rises and falls by 
a series of petty lies manufactured for the 
moment and current only in the face of a weak- 
ling like Hettore. Neither Orsina nor Appiani 
is deceivd by them. In these scenes, especially 
in the scenes with Orsina, it is difficult to see 
in Marinelli any survival of the Mefisto of 
some lost Eaust; even the Mefistofelean com- 
ment of ironical semi-attention ("Lauter Be- 
wunderung," Act IV., sc. 3) on the extravagant 
play of wit, fancy and despair in Orsina, is the 
remark of a limited courtier-nature. 

Eor the Prince, there is more suspicion, more 
of a lurking feeling of discomfort, and this 
discomfort has always been present in the liaison 
with Orsina. It is not merely the result of the 
fostering of the affair by a court clique. The 
joy and freedom of the fisical appeal are balanst 
by a certain contemt for Orsina's intellect. 
She knows how he feels. She knows that 
she is the woman who will think in spite 
of the men who would make a toy of her. 
As her main-spring of character is still her 
love for the Prince, she can feel that "that 
way madness lies." His interpretation of her, 
that her bookishness which had repulst him 
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would lead her mind astray, is only the ordinary 
interpretation of intellectual individuality by 
Abdera, Grimstad or Krahwinkel. It is incited 
by the uncomfortable feeling that in Orsina's 
intellect there is an implied assertion of equality 
which in a woman is repulsing. If Orsina 
makes Marinelli, the devil in human form, seem 
to be only a very stupid devil, she makes a 
most pitiful figure of the Prince, who sidles 
and backs away from her, taking refuge in trivi- 
alities to escape the responsibility of an inter- 
view. In her dealings with both these men, 
her superiority of fiber is at once apparent 
and only her love prevents her from being their 
superior in endurance. It is not, then, her 
intellect which has given her her impulse to- 
ward insanity, but love and sorrow and the 
knowlege that she is cast aside. 

The contrast of the Prince's interest in Emi- 
lia with that in Orsina is at once apparent 
and significant. The constantly implied asser- 
tion of equality in the hitter's pride of intellect 
humiliated the Prince. In Emilia he finds a 
woman of the other type, with less brains, more 
emotion and more instinct. The bond between 
them is made at once and Emilia's struggle 
agenst this bond, which she recognizes as of her 
lower nature, makes her tragedy. She feels it 
from the time of the vegghia when the Prince 
showd his interest in her, to the interview in 
the church of the Dominicans and from there 
thru a series of bitter, tho half unconscious, 
struggles to what, for her, is a virtual surrender 
in the castle of Dosalo. It is idle to ask that 
Lessing should hav made this struggle more 
apparent and that the abnormal sides of a men- 
tal state should hav been more emfasized; the 
remarkable thing is that Lessing should hav 
been able to suggest so much with so little 
material and to giv so clear an idea of Emilia's 
love in so few words. 

The bond on both aides is religio-erotic, but 
more especially does it affect the Prince thus. 
He feels himself a better man in Emilia's 
presence, has seen her recently only in holy 
places, where he feels at once in accord with 
the subtle sensuality of her nature. It is a 
sensuality for him fild with gentle regrets, with 



a new sensuousness, and it has a novel melan- 
choly note which was lacking in the amour with 
Orsina. Here passion was violent and the smiles 
were often bitter but they were never elegiac. 
Natures like his and Emilia's find themselves 
by a free-masonry of passion, and he has judged 
Emilia correctly and intuitivly, whereas both 
he and Marinelli hav faild in their estimate 
of Orsina. She is one whom neither under- 
stands, for she has a deeper life which is closed 
to them and which she has always been at pains 
to conceal from them. 

Now in the interval between the vegghia in 
the notorious Grimaldi's house, and the opening 
of the play, a change has come over Orsina, or, 
perhaps, a trait of her nature, latent before, 
has now become kinetic. This is the exprest 
trace of melancholy caught and pictured by 
Conti, who, like Sargent in this generation, had 
the gift of reading correctly each passing emo- 
tion and of fixing the subtlest gleam of charac- 
ter in the face of the sitter. These things 
remain hidden and foren to the Prince. The 
dignity, the new smile, the tender melancholy 
which the Prince objects to in Orsina's look, 
hav been developing there since the break of the 
intimacy. In moments when she was alone 
with him, the woman never let the Prince sus- 
pect that she felt deeply the passing of their 
love; with Conti she has relart, but the Prince 
does not recognize the justis of Conti's por- 
traiture. A new light is thus thrown on the 
Conti scene. It is not merely an excursus on 
art or a side-light on the Prince's character, 
with well-calculated dramatic expedients to in- 
troduce the love-affair easily; it is rather a fine 
bit of delineatory motivation which may even 
giv us a hint for the exposition of a play in 
which Orsina was to figure more prominently 
than she does in the present version. 

There is nothing in the first act which pre- 
dicates the Kraftweib or adventuress type, ex- 
cept the combination of sex and intellect which 
the type shows when elaborated into stock dra- 
matic forms, and since Orsina herself does not 
appear, this can be only briefly indicated. The 
further elaborations of the character are gene- 
rally wanting in Act IV., where alone Orsina 
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appears. These stock qualities are revengeful- 
ness, lack of remorse, a pathetic past and that 
ability in intrigue which preys on weaker 
natures. The parafernalia, too, the idiosyn- 
crasies of speech and the professional manner- 
isms, are all abandoned except for a brief ex- 
plosion and a somewhat grandiose entrance on 
the scene. 

Lessing permits Orsina one outburst into 
violent language; for the rest she remains 
within the bounds of the gentlewoman. Her 
wo is not one which is relievd by strong ex- 
pressions and where she is excessiv in her lan- 
guage, she is exhibiting the bravado of the 
losing cause; it is the sine of defeated love. 
Lessing has also cut out the pathetic past of 
the woman of decided antecedents just as he 
has eliminated all titanisms. Orsina neither 
swaggers with round oaths nor envelops her 
character in a veil of tears. For the swagger, 
Lessing has substituted real passion and for the 
pathetic past, a very subtly changed mood. 
Anything else would hav been out of place in 
a play where the emotions are exprest with such 
lapidarian clarity. The introduction of the 
sine of the past, an illegitimate child, would 
not only hav been a repetition after Arabella, 
but would hav been unnecessary as a foil to so 
complete a character as Orsina. The melo- 
drama naturally connected with such a child, 
introduced as these children were, would also 
hav been out of place in this cool but tense 
play. 

With the elimination of the child, one main 
reason for the remorse motiv falls away. An- 
other reason is that the relation of Orsina to 
the Prince is nowhere really represented as 
reprehensible. Indeed, the amour is not yet 
completely in the reflectiv stage with Orsina. 
Moreover, as the play is quite without didacti- 
cism, the struggle that Moore and Lillo had 
between their consciences and their art, in the 
face of the moral tone of the day, is wholly 
wanting in Lessing. The lack of a scene be- 
tween Orsina and Emilia removes, profecti- 
tiously, the last excuse for that remorse which 
would naturally take up a large part of the 
dramatic economy of such an interview. 



The one dominant feature of the type which 
Lessing has left is the revenge motiv. Orsina 
comes armd for the accomplishment of her ven- 
geance. Lessing, however, does not treat this 
in any conventional way. The vengeance re- 
mains unaccomplisht, not only because of the 
recrudescence of the Virginia tragedy in the 
fifth act, as has often been pointed out, but also 
because Lessing has deepend and made truer 
the character of Orsina by a delicacy of psycho- 
logical interpretation which is highly individual 
and has its roots in the fundaments of the 
nature of all womankind. 

Danzel claims that Orsina displays a certain 
sofistry in her speeches. This is wrong: what 
Orsina really shows is the acme of the histeria 
of passion, and wherever her fancy plays about 
an idea she indicates that what she is suppress- 
ing is the highest emotional state. The intel- 
lectual states which condition sofistry hav been 
supplanted by the emotional, and what Lessing 
portrays and consistently portrays, is the spurnd 
woman at the hight of her paroxysm. She 
cannot throw off at once her former habits of 
expression, hence the setting of her speeches; 
but these are not merely the flow of words 
betokening a cool intellectuality, breaking forth 
now and again in expressions of biting contemt 
for herself and her opponents. Passion, rather, 
and grief and shame permeate all that she says. 
These emotions are working uncontrold on a 
sensitiv, high-strung nature, facing for the first 
time in its life a catastrof e with which it is 
not strong enuf to cope out of its reserv store 
of mere intellect. 

The anger at the resultant impotence is ever 
and again mingled with erotic frenzy. The 
psychological presentation of this by Lessing is 
masterly. Fleeting pictures from the past 
struggle up from the subconsciousness and de- 
mand recognition. The climax of the close 
interrelation of the erotic with the homicidal 
moods is reacht in an access of nimfomania at 
the end of IV., 7. The fury is soon spent 
because of its very violence and then Orsina is 
done ; all that remains for her in the play is to 
accompany Claudia to the city. Like Lady 
Macbeth she can plan better than she can exe- 
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cute, but unlike Lady Macbeth, she is spared 
the mental breakdown under the weight of 
crime. At the moment when external circum- 
stances put a hindrance in her path, namely the 
mere fisical difficulty of reaching the Prince, 
she grasps the relief from action afforded her 
by the appearance of Gdoardo. Woman-like, 
she is glad to be able to shift the burden of her 
revenge upon the man, not as a tool but simply 
surrendering to the masculin in him. She is 
relievd of the necessity of taking the initiativ. 
She is not fortified in her inner reasons as is 
Lady Macbeth, who says, " Had he not resem- 
bled my father as he slept . . ." She simply 
shows a reaction after the erlier scenes, the 
Materia of which is accentuated to the crise 
de nerfs which has alredy been mentiond. Her 
raving, with its agonized wit, recalls the words 
of the Irish poet, Yeats, " There is no lafter 
too bitter, no irony too harsh for utterance, no 
passion too terrible to be set before the minds 
of men. The Greeks knew that." So did 
Leasing. 

The objection that the scene between Orsina 
and Odoardo is too witty, too epigrammatic 
for the access of passion containd therin, is in 
part anserd by the discussion just given. There 
are, however, external arguments which may be 
brot to bear on this which show that Leasing 
was writing out of himself, that his own practis 
in passion was quite as is Orsina's and that his 
and other great poets' theories of wit in the 
drama do not exclude the possibility of just 
such pointed, clearcut statements as the much 
criticized remarks of Orsina on "Verstand." 
Anyone who reads Lessing's letters after the 
deth of his wife cannot fail to be struck by the 
sharpness, the epigram of expression. Surely, 
Lessing was here at the moment of his bitterest 
grief. These letters * are among the most hart- 
rending human documents the world has ever 
been given. They are the desperate cry of a 
wounded giant, but they hav the same polish 
as the cries of the love-mad Orsina. With this 
clear proof out of Lessing's own life it hardly 
is essential to refer to his theoretical statement 

x Jj.-M., Vol. xvm, pp. 259 ft. 



in the Litteraturbriefe, 2 where he argues for wit 

in tragedy, provided only that the wit is natural 

to the person and to the situation: that this 

fits Orsina has been shown. And that Lessing 

is not alone in his feeling for the propriety of 

wit under such circumstances is proved by the 

remark of Novalis: "Den starksten Witz hat 

die Leidenschaft." 8 

G. H. Danton. 
Butler College. 



A DISPUTED LINE IN WILLIAM TELL 

In the first scene of the fourth act where 
Buodi and Jenni are watching Gessler's boat 
tossing on the stormy lake, the devout Jenni 
begins to pray, whereupon the fisherman chides 
him for praying for the wicked governor. The 
boy replies : (lines 2181 ff .) 

Ieh bete Mr den Landvogt nioht — Ieh bete 

Ftlr den Tell, der auf dem Schiflf sich mit befindet. 

FlSCHEB. 

O Unvernuaft des blinden Elemental 

Muflst du, urn einen Sckuldigen zu treffen, 

Das Schiff mitsammt den Steuermana verderben? 

The point in dispute is, what is meant by 
" Steuermann " in the last line of the passage 
cited. 

In Professor B. J. Vos' edition of the play 
(Ginn & Co., 1911) there is the following note 
on this line. "Steuermann: not Tell, who 
could hardly be Called der Steuermann, but in 
a general sense ; to punish one guilty head 
' ship and crew have to perish/ " 

'L.-U., Vol. vm, p. 219, 1. 3. 

" BmenBiaub 40. Minor, Vol. 2, p. 119. Cf. BV&- 
tenstaub 69 (page 126 ) : " Im hBchsten Schmerz 
tritt zuweilen eine Paralysis der Empfindsamkeit 
ein. Die Seele zersetzt sich. Daher der tOdtliche 
Frost, die freie Denkkraft, der schmetternde unauf- 
hBrliche Witz dieser Art von Verzweiflung. Seine 
Neigung ist mehr vorhanden; der Menseh stent wie 
eine verderbliche Macht allein. Unverbunden mit 
der ttbrigen Welt verzehrt er sich allmahlig selbst 
und ist seinem Prinzip nach Misanthrop Misotheos." 



